STALIN
THE Leader dead, the struggle for power,, all the more
violent because it had to be secret, began among those
of his disciples who, undaunted by ever growing diffi-
culties, deemed themselves qualified to succeed him.
And it is true that if, on Lenin's death, the Nep did
save Russia from an economic crisis of a magnitude
never before known in Europe, (the famine of 1921
carried off nearly thirty millions), the situation of the
country was still sufficiently deplorable. One half of the
land which had been under cultivation in 1913 was now
lying fallow. The value of the corn harvest was less than
half of its pre-war figure. The price of manufactured
articles was prohibitive, while wages were scarcely a
third of what they were in 1914. The minor retail trade
was in the hands of pedlars and hucksters. Millions of
peasants, being unable to work for the big landowners,
were deprived of all means of subsistence.
The bureaucracy had its four hundred thousand
communist employees well paid and well housed, while
in Moscow the overcrowding was so terrible that some-
times as many as ten people had to herd together in a
single cellar. Such a contrast only made their misery
the more intolerable.
Wages being several months in arrear, the workers had
not the wherewithal to provide themselves with the
barest necessities. Strikes broke out and Trotsky laid
the blame on Stalin who had filled the government
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